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The meaning of this history? you ask me, .0 Bright Eyes 
In whose pellucid mystery play fancies more than wise, 
Or dreams as weirdly shapen as clouds in summer skies, 
Or marvellous affections that words can but disguise ? 

You ask me for the moral laid in this rhythmic nest ? 

Well, sweetheart, there be many but one may please you best : 

Love is the flower eternal on the dark, human sod, 

And Love the chief crown-jewel upon the brow of God. 

Henry Willard Austin. 
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In view of our productions to-day in 
the way of book-illustration it seems 
almost incredible that, even as late as 
the first quarter of this century, the art 
had no real existence in this country. 
Peter Maverick and others were doing 
good steel-engraving, but the art of 
wood-engraving was hardly out of its 
infancy here. Very few illustrated 
books of any note were published ; 
the vignettes and cuts that "adorned " 
them were, as a rule, wretchedly 
drawn and engraved. The right spir- 
it in this direction once awakened, 
the improvement was certainly rapid 
enough, and it became most marked 
after 1840. About 1843 F^^i^ ^- ^• 
Darley, then a young man of twenty- 
one, first appeared before the public, 
and the superiority of his drawings, 
even at that time, over those of his 
contemporaries, was apparent. He 
improved rapidly, and in 1 847 he de- 
signed the remarkable series of outline 
drawings, illustrating Irving's *' Rip 
Van Winkle," for the "Art Union." 

* Cooper's novels, Irving's works, and Loss- 
ing's "Our Country," are perhaps the best 



They excited admiration at home and 
abroad, and he was acknowledged a 
worthy follower of Retzsch in that 
branch of art. He was, at that time, 
as powerful a draughtsman as; he ever 
became. Later he illustrated Judd's 
"Margaret" and Hawthorne's "Scar- 
let Letter " in the same manner. From 
that time until about 1876 he was 
kept busy in furnishing illustrations 
for books and periodicals, accomplish- 
ing an enormous amount of work.* 
His style soon became very mannered, 
but was bold and vigorous withal ; the 
influence he exerted, and the impulse 
his work gave to the art of book-illus- 
tration in this country, are almost im- 
measurable. • 

The number of illustrated books now 
increased, and the engravings grew 
better. -A number, not very large as 
yet, of more or less skillful artists, be- 
gan to make illustrating a profes- 
sion. Prominent among these were 
William Croome, and, later, Jacob A. 
Dallas, who turned out some excellent 

known of the innumerable works that were en- 
riched by the productions of his pencil. 
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work, especially Dallas, whose figures 
were executed in a broad and vigor- 
ous style ; James Hamilton, the well- 
known marine painter, and Samuel 
Wallin, who worked in the same field 
as Reich, and Gribayedoff, at the pres- 
ent day, being noted for his excellent 
portraits. 

Two New York firms, the Putnams 
and the Harpers, were among the first 
to make energetic efforts to secure bet- 
ter illustrations for the volumes they 
published. 

The Putnams brought out, in 1855, 
five of the works of Irving, illustrated 
from designs by Darley, and engraved 
by the best artists in that line in the 
country — Herrick, Harley, Richardson, 
and the Orrs, among the number. The 
earliest illustrated book of note that 
the Harpers issued was the " Illumi- 
nated (Family) Bible," which was illus- 
trated with 1600 engravings by J. A. 
Adams, some 1400 being "from ori- 
ginal designs by J. G. Chapman."* 
Chapman was an excellent draughts- 
man, whose designs were executed 
with scrupulous exactness, giving some 
of these wood-cuts almost the appear- 
ance of copper-plate engravings. 

About 1855 the Harpers issued J. S. 
C. Abbott's "Life of Napoleon," illus- 
trated by Carl Emil Doepler, who also 
furnished the designs for the well- 
known * * Story Books " of Jacob Abbott. 
The illustrations, though well drawn, 
were more remarkable for their num- 
ber than for their excellence. 

From this time, illustrated books 
became more numerous, and the war, 
especially, called forth very many. The 
prominent artists of this period were 
Darley, Augustus Hoppin, John Mc- 
Lenan, H. W. Herrick, George G. 



White, and Hammatt Billings. The 
war also served to bring out Nast as a 
caricaturist, and H. L. Stephens, too, 
did som.e clever work in that line in 
' ' Vanity Fair. " Wood-engraving was 
still almost exclusively used in repro- 
ducing drawings, but experiments were 
already being made in other directions. 
Periodicals began to print sketches by 
various "processes," — the "Grapho- 
type,"the "Zincotype," and whatnot, 
culminating in the "photo-engraving " 
process, now so extensively used in the 
reproduction of pen-and-ink work. In 
lithography, too, rapid strides were 
made; the firms of Sarony, Major & 
Knapp, and Duval, illustrated a number 
of works, and a set of volumes of nurs- 
ery rhymes were issued in 1864-5, 
with plates "lithographed by Julius 
Bien," after exceedingly graceful de- 
signs by H. L. Stephens. 

The number of illustrators was ever 
increasing, and new men were coming 
in. In the years after the war we find 
prominent, Harry Fenn, Granville Per- 
kins, Alfred Fredericks, W.J. Hennessy 
(now in Paris), Thomas Moran, and 
John A. Hows. A number there wei-e, 
too, whose experience with the Ameri- 
can armies stood them in good stead in 
" war pictures " : Alfred R. Waud, Allen 
G. Redwood, Edwin Forbes, William L. 
Sheppard, and others more or less 
prominent, some of whom are still be- 
fore the public. At the same time the 
female element in art also began to 
have representatives, and a number of 
ladies appeared among the contributors 
to the magazines : Jessie Curtis (now 
Mrs. Shepherd), Miss Lizzie B. Hum- 
phreys, Addie Ledyard, Miss M. L. D. 
Watson, and Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, 
the best of all, perhaps. Jessie McDer- 



* John Gadsby Chapman, N. A., one of the most prominent of American artists. 
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mott is turning out some excellent 
work at the present time. 

The increasing facilities for the repro- 
duction of drawings have been produc- 
tive of a large class of artist-authors, 
who furnish both text and illustrations. 
Best known is William Hamilton Gib- 
son, a close observer, whose pen de- 
scribes nature as charmingly as his 
pencil portrays it. Allen C. Redwood 
has given some excellent sketches of 
his life in the Confederate army, and 
Mrs. Mary H. Foote, too, has figured 
creditably both as illustrator and au- 
thor. These are a few of the many. 
Let us yet add the name of F. O. C. 
Darley, who is responsible for an 
exceedingly clever and interesting 
volume, "Sketches Abroad with Pen 
and Pencil." 

The facilities for reproducing draw- 



ings have, moreover, had a very bad 
effect in one direction. A veritable 
craze for illustrating books has set in, 
with the inevitable result. Owing to 
the spirit of competition, most publica- 
tions are illustrated ; but the quality 
of the illustrations keeps pace with the 
amount of capital there is, so that a 
large mass of really wretched stuff is 
published ; work that is anything but 
artistic, and that can only vitiate the 
public taste. As yet the craze is still 
spreading, books are being illustrated 
which the artist had much better leave 
untouched, to illustrate which is sim- 
ply ridiculous, and seems sometimes 
almost a sacrilege. Others again, that 
are not worthy of such good artistic 
work, and, when issued, have noth- 
ing to recommend them but the draw- 
ings. A reaction is sure to come. 



Frank L. White. 
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